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MONG THE many things that 
down through the centuries 


have aroused the world’s admiration 
for Homer is the narrative skill with 
which he treats the three hostesses of 
Odysseus—Caly pso, Circe, and Nau- 
sicaa. Each of these, in both what 
she does and what she is, is beauti- 
fully differentiated from the other 
two. Calypso’s first encounter with 
the hero is passed over lightly, but 
we know that she receives him kind- 
ly (xii, 448-50); then she tries to 
make him her own and keeps him 
captive for seven long years against 
his will, until, making a virtue of 
necessity, she speeds him on_ his 
homeward way. Circe at first is 
treacherous and cruel, and then be- 
comes a kindly hostess and a friend- 
ly, non-possessive counsellor. But 
Nausicaa, the mortal, is kind from 
the beginning, and modestly vanishes 
almost completely from our sight as 
soon as Odysseus is assured of hos- 
pitality among her people. 

And yet, the more I read the 
Odyssey the more | consider that the 
Nausicaa episode is a triumph not 
so much of narrative as of character 
depiction—in fact, that if we regard 
it from the narrative standpoint alone 
it leaves us here and there with a 
certain sense of dissatisfaction. For 
although in most Homeric things | 
profess myself a devout and orthodox 
Unitarian, | have to recognize that 
the poet must have drawn, for Naus- 
icaa, on an earlier folk-tale and that 
his insertion, or adaptation, of the 
borrowed material was not altogeth- 
er successful. There can be little 
doubt that W. J. Woodhouse was 
quite right in asserting: “In the or- 
iginal old story, told in prose and 
verse generations before Homer was 
born and here so sadly mutilated and 
dislocated, everything went as the 
heart would have it. There the Un- 
known is revealed in the end as a 
handsome and powerful prince, who 
marries the princess he has won 
against all competitors” (The Com- 
position of Homer's Odyssey, Ox- 
ford, 1930, p. 64). 

As everyone 
meets the 


knows, Nausicaa 
shipwrecked Odvsseus 
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SUNSET 
An Experiment in the Greater 


Sapphic Strophe 


By KeirH THoMaAs 
McAllen, Texas 


Day has distilled from stony 
Hours of stubborn toil in the fields 
Moments of dusk; when 
stranded, 
Stretched on the grass, my bony 
Tower prone, my mastery vields 
Earth what it has commanded. 
Golden the leaves above me 
Shine, and birds have voices of 
gold, 
Drifting along day’s edges. 
These are the hills that love me, 
These the homeland hills | would 
hold, 
Even these flinty ledges, 
Dearer when daylight wavers 
Over pines and oaks on the slopes, 
Taller when shadow dapples 
Fields, whether life brings favors 
| have asked, or watches my hopes 
Fallen like ripened apples. 


when she has gone with her maidens 
to the estuary of a river to do the 
family laundry. And what motivates 
her going? It is a dream that she 
has had, sent by Athena, telling her 
that her marriage-day is at hand and 
that she must have fresh clean clothes 
ready for herself and her nuptial at- 
tendants. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that in the original folk- 
tale the hero turned up like Young 
Lochinvar just in time to rescue the 
princess from having to marry a less 
worthy suitor. 

But the actual meeting of Odysseus 
and Nausicaa is a superb piece of 
character study. When the ball 
which the maiden company has been 
tossing back and forth in the game 
that forms a pleasant sequel to their 
toil—when this ball lands the 
swift-flowing stream, beyond hope 
of recovery, the hero is awakened by 
a shrill cry of girlish excitement. 
Shielding his nakedness with a 
branch (for he has cast off all his 
clothing in his desperate swimming 
the day before), he comes forth 
from the olive-clump where he has 
spent a wretched and_ precarious 
night. So terrified are the hand- 
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maidens at his wild, unexpected ap- 
pearance that they scatter in panic 
and run out upon the various jutting 
spits of the beach. Only the princess 
herself holds her ground; she owes 
her extra degree of courage both to 
Athena’s deliberate inspiration and to 
the poet’s own aristocratic tradition, 
which requires that Nausicaa excel 
her underlings in courage just as 
Achilles and Odysseus excel theirs. 
It is a most interesting situation. No 
person—absolutely no person at all— 
in the entire Odyssey finds the hero 
at such a low ebb in his fortunes and 
in such a state of utter resourceless- 
ness. Even when he is on his way to 
Circe’s palace with only his futile 
sword to oppose to the sorcery of 
the enchantress, he still preserves the 
appearance of a combatant and_ is 
saved in time from a humiliating de- 
feat by the intervention of Hermes 
with the proffer of the magic Moly. 
And similarly on Calypso’s island the 
hero is finally able to depart without 
having to cast himself upon the 
nymph’s mercy. But here, on the 
shore of the Phaeacians, he has been 
stripped of everything and has to 
appeal to Nausicaa even for a gar- 
ment to cover him. Luckily, as the 
Scholiast long ago observed, she is 
able to provide masculine attire for 
him at once, so that he is spared the 
unheroic embarrassment of having 
to don female garb. On the other 
hand, Nausicaa, whose life has been 
unusually comfortable and sheltered. 
rises marvelously to the situation and 
treats the distressed wanderer with 
as much kindness as dignity and 
competence. 


As usual, Odysseus thinks before 
he speaks or acts. Is it better to make 
the conventional gesture of the sup- 
pliant and to clasp her knees, or is 
it more prudent, because less fright- 
ening, to make his appeal from a 
distance? He decides on the latter 
course, and the speech which he ad- 
dresses to her is one of the most 
adroit in the Odyssey. It begins with 
a compliment to her beauty, a com- 
pliment that either a goddess or a 
mortal woman could accept with 
equal grace. Then he confesses his 
need and entreats her to give him a 
garment of some kind, or even some 
old wrapping-cloth that would at 
least cover him—he does not ask for 
food, hungry as he is—and finally 
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adds a praver for her ultimate pros- 
perity, that she may have a congenial 
husband and a happy home. Through- 
out the speech we note frequent 
mention of the gods: if she is a di- 
vinity she shall observe his piety; if 
she is a mortal she shall be made to 
feel that she has nothing to dread 
from one so God-fearing, and, more- 
over, she shall be reminded of the 
beings who watch unseen over hu- 
man benevolence. Difference of sex 
is not emphasized in this appeal; in- 
deed, he stresses the basic unity of 
mankind in’ his words (vi, 160-1), 
“Never have | beheld such a one 
among mortals, either man or wom- 
an.” He adds that once he did see 
something like her: it was in Apollo's 
holy island of Delos, a young palm- 
sapling beside the altar. It is a won- 
derful comparison, suggesting as_ it 
does youth, and slimness, and erect- 
ness, and exotic quality, and, above 
all, sanctitv. He says nothing of his 
own exploits. Neither Homer nor 
Homer’s hero would gain by a re- 
cital of them here. The later nar- 
rative at the court of Alcinous must 
not suffer from having to follow a 
preliminary résumé. Moreover, Odys- 
seus is net desirous of impressing her 
with his powers, but rather of dis- 
arming her suspicion and fear. He 
wishes her to see him as the Sufferer, 
the Suppliant, not as the Dangerous 
Strange Man. 

There is surely a touch of the 
poet’s humor in the first words of 
her reply, words which are very 
much like her father’s response to a 
flattering comment from Odysseus 
in the eighth book (388): “Stranger, 
she says, “since you strike me as 
neither an evil man nor foolish...” 
As Professor W. B. Stanford of Dub- 
in comments in his edition of the 
Odyssey, “There is much charm and 
perhaps a trace of humour in the 
portrait of the young girl naively 
lecturing the sea-battered veteran on 
divine dispensations,” for Nausicaa 
gravely informs Odysseus, as he 
stands before her clad in nothing but 
a branch—and it is winter-time at 
that!—that everything, good or evil, 
comes to mankind from the Supreme 
Dispenser and must be so accepted. 
She closes her speech with a men- 
tion, dignified but not arrogant, of 
her father, the King of the Phae- 
acians. 

She pauses, and calls together the 
panicky handmaidens who have scat- 
tered and left her alone to deal with 
the stranger. But neither reproach 
nor resentment is uppermost in her 
words, which are dominated rather 

pride of race (199 ff.), by the 


warrior-spirit distilled into a femi- 
nine form. Whither, she asks, are 
they fleeing at the sight of a man? 
There is no mortal, nor will there 
ever be, who will come with hostile 
intent to the land of the Phaeacians, 
a people protected by the special 
favor of the gods and by vast ex- 
panses of sea. After this early man- 
ifesto of isolationist complacency, 
she turns with unconscious irony to 
take the usually resourceful Odys- 
seus under her wing. “We must be 
nice to him now” (207), “for all 
strangers and beggars are from Zeus, 
and even a little gift is appreciated. 
Do give the stranger food and drink, 
and bathe him in the river, where 
there is shelter from the wind.” 

The handmaidens halt and begin 
calling one to another—a delightful 
touch, suggesting a double appre- 
hension on the part of the girls, each 
of whom is afraid of incurring a 
more serious reproof from her young 
mistress and afraid, too, of being the 
first to risk going toward the still 
formidable stranger. 

The hero declines their assistance, 
less perhaps out of modesty than be- 
cause he is conscious of by no means 
looking at his best, covered as he is 
with encrusted brine and the scars 
left by his collision with the reef. 
But after his bath Athena bestows 
upon him a special glamor to make 
him still more attractive to Nausicaa. 
The latter comes perilously close to 
“stealing the show” from Odysseus, 
way that neither Circe nor 
Calypso does, because we come near 
to seeing the hero from her point of 
view and not the other way around. 
When she tells her matdens that their 
guest is positively godlike to look at 
and exactly the type she would like 
for a husband, the reader feels almost 
angry with the cold-blooded goddess 
whose solicitude for her favorite 
makes her exploit his sex-appeal and 
play so unscrupulously with the hap- 
piness of a mortal girl. 

Nausicaa waits until she is standing 
in her chariot before she next ad- 
dresses him. Her commanding posi- 
tion there gives her a sort of emo- 
tional reinforcement, perhaps not 
unlike that which a modern woman 
can draw from her grasp of a steer- 
ing-wheel,; in fact. | am sure that 
any history that might ever be writ- 
ten on the vehicular emancipation of 
woman would have mention 
Nausicaa in Chapter I. Her long 
speech (255-315), in which she tells 
Odysseus how he shall make his way 
to her father’s palace, is a beautiful 
blending of feminine adroitness with 
the awkward self-consciousness of 
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youth. Will he please pay particular 
attention to what she has to say? She 
is sure he will understand when she 
requests him not to be seen actually 
entering the city with her. People will 
talk!—especially when he is obvious- 
ly superior to any thing that she ts 
likely to encounter in her home 
town. As Woodhouse has pointed 
out (p. go), Nausicaa, for all her 
girlish gaucherie, indirectly manages 
to tell Odysseus what her name. is 
and to suggest that he might do the 
same, also to make it clear that her 
affections are as yet unattached, that 
she is much sought after, that there 
is a possibility of her marrying him, 
and that she is a girl of very strict 
standards who would. consider only 
honorable proposals. | might point 
out in passing that she says nothing 
of that approaching marriage to an- 
other man which was mentioned at 
the beginning of this particular book 
of the poem. She goes on to observe 
that people, especially the unworthy 
and the rejected, are given to malici- 
ous gossip, and she is candid enough 
to admit that she herself would show 
little tolerance toward an unmaiden- 
ly transgressor of the rules of es- 
tablished behavior. 

Then abruptly she tells him how, 
as soon as they reach the border of 
her father’s estate, he is to drop dis- 
creetly behind her and her company. 
When he does enter the palace, he 
is to pass by her father, who will be 
enjoying his wine at that time, and 
to make his suppliant obeisance to 
her mother, who will be working at 
her varn as usual. The Scholiast says 
that Arete receives this priority be- 
cause of the great propensity which 
the female mind has toward pity, 
but the modern reader cannot help 
wondering whether young Nausicaa 
has not a very realistic perception 
that the grey mare is here, at any 
rate, distinctly the better horse. If 
only her mother, she declares, be 
well-disposed toward him, he really 
has a good chance of seeing his 
friends once more and of coming 
into his own country and to his well- 
builded house. That last adjective is, 
I think, not a mere conventional epi- 
thet here, but is meant as a graceful 
tribute to the social rank of her pro- 

Anyhow, it is pleasant, as every- 
thing about Nausicaa is pleasant, to 
see that Odysseus makes every effort 
in his power to repay her. In the 
next book (vii, 292) he cuts right 
across the prejudice that severs the 
older generation from the younger 
and tells Alcinous that his daughter 
has shown a remarkable perceptive- 
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ness for one so young. And when 
the King, as sensitive as any old Cel- 
tic chieftain where his own hospital- 
itv is concerned, criticizes her for 
not having brought the stranger right 
into the house along with her ret- 
inue, Odysseus lies like a gentleman: 
“Oh, please, don’t blame her!—She 
did tell me to come along with her 
handmaids. I was the one who felt 
fear and embarrassment, in case you 
might take offense somehow when 
you saw it, for we human beings do 
take offense so readily” (vii, 303-7). 

We take leave of Nausicaa in a 
little passage as touching as it is 
charming (vili, 457 ff.). She inter- 
cepts Odysseus on his way from the 
bath to the banquet-hall and, with 
a pathetic human desire at least not 
to be entirely forgotten, says to him, 
“Goodbye, stranger, and even when 
you are in your own country do re- 
member me some time, because it 
was to me that you first owed your 
life.” The hero’s words are full of 
reverent gratitude: he swears by 
Zeus the Thunderer that he will re- 
member her for saving his life and 
will every day do her worship as to 
a god. It is a wistful moment, and 
Homer, as is his wont, quickly re- 
directs our sympathies by telling us 
how Odysseus then heard the bard 
Demodocus singing of the fall of 
Troy and how the hero was moved 
thereby to tears. Why does he weep? 
Is it, as Hayman suggested (edn. of 
1866, London, ad loc.), out of pity 
for lost comrades, or is it better to 
believe with Hermann Frankel (Die 
homerischen Gleichnisse, Gottingen, 
1921, p. go) that it is because of the 
contrast in Odysseus’s mind between 
being a victorious warrior and being 
a shipwrecked recipient of charity? 
Or is it that it is a strain for the 
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hero to have to relive those terrible 
moments spent inside the Wooden 
Horse with fierce, suspicious Trojans 
milling about outside it? No, I think 
that those tears have as their main 
artistic purpose Homer's attempt to 
make Nausicaa drop out of sight. 
We moderns, with our different 
emotional emphasis, do not forget 
her as easily as the Homeric audi- 
ence probably did. But, as Gilbert 
Norwood said) (The Writers of 
Greece, London, 1925, pp. 28-9), the 
plan of the Odyssey forbids a more 
romantic conclusion — even though 
such a conclusion of this particular 
episode was no doubt the original 
one. In the Odyssey Nausicaa is only 
a minor character; more than that 
she cannot be. But to be a_ poet’s 
loveliest minor character is no mean 
destiny when that poet—if clever 
and erudite analysts will allow me 
to speak the obnoxious name—hap- 
pens to be Homer. 


JUNIOR CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE CHAIRMEN 

The Committee on the Junior 
Classical League has announced the 
following new state and district 
chairmen: California (central), Mrs. 
Guidotta M. Lowe, 115 G St., Ox- 
nard; Colorado, Mrs. M. E. Swed- 
berg, 1225 South Sherman St., Den- 
ver; (west) Mrs. Estella Hornsby, 
Union High School, Eagle; Kansas, 
Ilona Mettlen, Wyandotte High 
School, Kansas City; North Carolina 
(west), Georgia Haley, High School, 
Lenoir; South Carolina (north), El- 
freida Cole, Senior High School, 
Greer; Tennessee (east), Grace El- 
more, Dobbyns-Bennett High School, 
Kingsport; (central) Mrs. Rebekah 
Harleston, High School, Jackson; 
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(west) Mary Park, 3538 Kearney 
Ave., Memphis; Texas (El Paso 
area) Annie L. Harper, 6015 Guido 
Drive, El Paso. 


LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS 


A LETTER OF APPRECIATION 

Rev. Claude EF. Klarkowski, of the 
Quigley Preparatory Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Ill, through whose kindness 
Tue Crassicar OvurLook recently re- 
ceived a review copy of Monsignor 
Hamletus Tondini’s latest volume of 
modern Latin inscriptions (see our 
issue of November, 1954, page 19), 
has sent us a letter of appreciation 
of the review, from Monsignor Ton- 
dini, in Vatican City. It reads in 
part: 

“Ad me, paucis abhine  diebus, 
commentarii pervenerunt, quibus est 
index THe Crassican Ourtook, in 
quibus iudicium libenter legi, idque 
mihi satis favens, de tertio mearum 
Latinarum inscriptionum fasciculo. 

“Cum id totum tuae tribuendum sit 
erga me humanitati, gratissimum hac 
de re profiteor animum, teque 
rogo ut eos qui commentariis moder- 
antur certiores facias a me magni 
factum esse quod huiusmedi iudicium 
in vulgus edidissent.” 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING A TEACHER 

Dr. Goodwin B. Beach, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, writes as follows, 
commenting on the teaching profes- 
sion: 

“Quid melius quam magistrum esse, 
sive Orbilius, sive Quintilianus? Hic 
autem divitias accumulavit. Cicero 
dixit nullum officium gravius esse 
gratia referenda, licet tamen rogare 
quod officium gravius sit pueris 
puellisque disciplina optima institu- 
endis. Difficile docere? Numqui 
quaestus non?” 

ENROLLMENTS 


Professor D. Herbert Abel, of 
Loyola University, in Chicago, writes 
as follows: 

“Dr. Elfriede Ackermann, Prin- 
cipal of Von Steuben High School 
in Chicago, has sent me the results 
of a recent survey of teachers in the 
public secondary schools of Illinois. 
The survey shows that there are 
more teachers of Latin (417) in these 
schools than teachers of any other 
foreign language. Spanish is second 
(412), French is third (185), German 
fourth (64). Italian (11), Polish (5), 
Hebrew (2), Greek (2), Bohemian 
(1) and Swedish (1) follow. This 
survey did not include — parochial 
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systems—Catholic, Lutheran, ete.— 
where the numerical advantage of 
Latin teachers is even greater than 
in the public schools.” 

GREEK IS REVIVED 

Sister M. Ethelreda, of Mary 
Manse College, Toledo, Ohio, writes: 

“A course in the Greek language 
is being taught in our College for the 
first time in ten years. It was re- 
stored to the curriculum at the re- 
quest of the students.” 

A USEFUL GIFT 

Professor Konrad Gries, President 
of the New York Classical Club, 
writes as follows: . 

“Persons who would like to do 
something for the classics might be 
interested in following the example 
of one of our members, who gave 
the Club the sum of $100, in honor 
of a friend, the money to be used 
for the support of the study of Lat- 
in. We shall use the money largely 
for public relations, including a gen- 
erous mailing of the pamphlet Whar 
About Latin? to members of the 
Board of Education, superintendents, 
guidance counselors, chapters of the 
P.T.A., etc.” 


EIGHTH LATIN 
INSTITUTE 


By F. Etse 
Dorrance S. WHITE 


Co-Chairmen of the Local Committee 
State University of Iowa 


HE Eighth Annual Latin §Insti- 

tute of the American Classical 
League will be held at the State Uni- 
versity of lowa, lowa City, on June 
23, 24, and 25, 1955. All members 
and friends of the League are cor- 
dially invited to participate. 

The program of the Institute, 
which will include a number of 
new features of interest to both 
high-school and college teachers, is 
under the jurisdiction of a committee 
headed by Professor Frank Bourne, 
of Princeton University. Further de- 
tails will appear in THe 
OvtLook for April. 

Headquarters for the Institute will 
be the lowa Center for Continuation 
Study, located on a bluff overlooking 
the lowa River. Meals will be taken 
in the Iowa Memorial Union, just 
across the river; breakfast is also 
served in the Center. The total cost 
of room accommodations in the Cen- 
ter, and of meals exclusive of break- 
fast, will be $10.75 or $11.75, depend- 
ing on the type of accommodation 
(suites for three persons and for two 
persons respectively). These rates 
are for the full Institute period, from 
Thursday morning through Saturday 


noon. It is requested that reserva- 
tions be made for the full period if 
possible. They should be addressed 
to Dr. William D. Coder, Extension 
Division, Fast Hall, lowa City. Those 
who plan to attend are urged to 
make their reservations early, speci- 
fying which type of accommodation 
they wish and whether they would 
be willing to accept either. 

Catholic Sisters can be accom- 
modated in the Center, or in Currier 
Hall, the University women’s dormi- 
tory; or special accommodations can 
be arranged through Sister Mary 
Philomena, Mercy Hospital, lowa 
City. 

lowa City is on U. S. highways 6 
and 218. There are motels on high- 
way 6 on both sides of town, espec- 
ially to the West. The city is on the 
main Chicago-to-Denver line of the 
Rock Island Railroad, with several 
trains per day each way. The trip 
from Chicago normally takes four 
hours. Rail travellers can also come 
via Cedar Rapids (Northwestern), 
Marion (Milwaukee), or West Lib- 
erty (Burlington-Rock Island, from 
St. Louis or Minneapolis), with bus 
connections to lowa City. lowa City 
has one plane a day each way, and 
Cedar Rapids several, on the main 
transcontinental line of United Air 
Lines. 

For those who can stay over for 
a few days, two interesting events 
will follow the Latin Institute. The 
national convention of the Junior 
Classical League will be held at the 
lowa State Teachers College in Cedar 
Falls (a hundred miles northwest of 
lowa City) on June 26, 27, and 28. 
The formal activities of the fifth 
lowa Latin Workshop will begin at 
the University of lowa on Tuesday, 
June 28. A special program, which 
it is hoped will interest participants 
in the Institute as well as prospective 
members of the Workshop, is being 
planned for Monday, June 27, under 
the title “What’s To Be Done?” 

This is the Institute’s Farthest 
West to date. We hope that friends 
of the classics from near and far, 
East and West, will come to lowa 
City and sample the special combin- 
ation of seriousness and good fellow- 
ship for which the ACL Latin In- 
stitute is famous. 


WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 


The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin or Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see Tue 
CrassicaL Our .ook, for October, 1954 
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(page 3) or address The American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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COLLEGE LATIN: 
IMMEDIATE VALUE 
By J. D. SapLer 


Furman University 


ACK IN the “good old days,” 

no student began his study of 
Latin in college. But with the sharp 
decline of Latin enrollments in our 
high schools, colleges now face the 
problem of the beginning course. 

Now, why should a college stu- 
dent want a course in elementary 
Latin? We might suggest any num- 
ber of reasons, but they could be 
condensed to the following three: 
(1) Latin is a “snap” course; (2) 
Latin can be used to fulfill language 
or mathematics requirements; (3) 
Latin will help the student in his 
chosen profession. 

We may dispense with the first 
for obvious reasons, although there 
are rare cases in which Latin classes 
are packed by the “guaranteed 
pass.” The second may also be dis- 
missed; for such requirements are 
being relaxed, and are quite tenuous 
at best. The foreign language re- 
quirement can usually be satisfied 
more easily by a modern language, 
and the mathematics substitute — is 
allowed in relatively few colleges. 
To put it in another way, each col- 
lege teacher of beginning Latin may 
profitably ask himself how large his 
class would be without any form of 
subsidization. 

Thus we are left with reason num- 
ber three—and with additional ques- 
tions: What types of college stu- 
dents are likely to feel the need of 
Latin? If they are taking Latin as an 
elective, for how many years will 
they continue the study? In general, 
those electing beginning Latin in 
college do so for its linguistic value, 
either general (for English, speech, 
or journalism) or specific (for law, 
medicine, and the Romance lan- 
guages). And in the current press of 
required courses, we may safely as- 
sume that the majority of college 
students will study only one year of 
Latin. 

Let us consider what type of 
course will offer the greatest im- 
mediate value—immediate in two 
senses. It must be value that the 
student can both see and apply at 
once. With these criteria, I believe 
that the beginning course should 
contain the following items: (1) Fs- 
sentials of grammar for reading 
Latin, with no writing in Latin; (2) 
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early and extensive reading of con- 
nected Latin; (3) strong emphasis 
on derivation and word formation; 
(4) an introduction to: (a) Latin 
phrases, abbreviations, and proper 
names in English; (b) the English 
pronunciation of Latin; (c) medical 
and legal vocabulary; and (d) Ro- 
mance linguistics. 

There will be objections to item 
one above, but there been 
enough research to show how little 
grammar is actually needed before in- 
telligent reading can begin. Item 
three needs no comment; and item 
four need not take much class time. 
A few minutes a day, or, better vet, 
the last week of each semester, could 
be devoted to this study. Much of 
this work can be handled by in- 
dividual assignments. It is distressing 
to hear a pre-law student complain 
that although he studied Latin for 
the legal vocabulary, the only phrase 
he learned was habeas corpus, and 
he’s not quite sure what that means! 

The reading which is to form the 
bulk of the course should be real 
(classical or mediaeval), interesting, 
and important—and in that order. 
If we are going to read nothing but 
“made” Latin, then we may as well 
frankly offer a course in English 
grammar and word study and not 
bother with Latin grammar at all. 
This type of work can be done by 
the English teacher, and indeed 1s 
being done by him. The objection 
is immediately raised that “all Latin 
was ‘made’ at one time or another.” 
But it wast! It was written for 
reading enjoyment, not hammered 
together to illustrate the ablative 
absolute or the independent subjunc- 
tive. We are losing all our motiva- 
tion if we are forced to admit that 
the Latin we are teaching the class 
was composed no earlier than 1955 
A.D. Real Latin can be read almost 
from the start if passages are care- 
fully selected and a “visible vocabu- 
lary” provided. 

The other two reading criteria— 
that what is read be interesting and 
important—are sometimes identical, 
but not always. Suetonius’ version 
of Caesar's death and the Livy story 
of the sacred geese are both interest- 
ing, but only the first is important, 
on both historical and literary 
grounds. But interest should always 
precede importance. Beginners will 
be more inspired by a selection from 
Plautus than by a dry discussion of 
Roman philosophy or government. 
If Caesar contains the fascination of- 
ten claimed for him, then many 
pages in our classical periodicals 
have been wasted on the subject 


“How to Make Caesar Interesting.” 

Under this plan, no mention has 
been made of the cultural value of 
Latin, and deliberately so. In this 
modern, materialistic age, anything 
of a humanistic nature is brought in 
by the back door—if it gets in at 
all. We can instill some degree of 
culture into our classes as long as it 
is subordinated to the linguistic aim. 
Likewise the disciplinary value of 


‘Latin, if any, can have its place— 


but please let’s not advertise it! To 
some this may sound like a sellout 
to the “modernists” in education— 
and it is. But | much prefer to join 
the opposition than to spend the rest 
of my life defending my ideals—in 
an empty classroom. 

The two-year high-school Latin 
course has long been recognized as 
a terminal course for the great ma- 
jority of our students. We should 
likewise accept the one-year college 
course for what it is. It makes little 
sense to spend a year laying the 
foundation, and then to abandon the 
structure. And if the student is one 
of the few to continue, the second 
and third vears can be utilized to 
consolidate his knowledge of  para- 
digms and syntax. We may even 
find this reverse treatment to be a 
more economical method of arrange- 
ment. And perhaps with a_ truly 
valuable offering we can reverse 
some of the adverse propaganda of 
Latin’s enemies. 

BEG PARDON 

In our December issue, page 27, 
we gave Miss Juanita M. Downes’ 
high school as the Senior High 
School in Abington, Pa. Miss Downes 
teaches in the Cheltenham High 
School in Elkins Park, a suburb of 


Philadelphia. 
MEDALS FOR LATIN 
STUDENTS 


Eta Sigma Phi, national honorary 
classics fraternity, makes and rend- 
ers available to high-school teachers 
of Latin three medals which may be 
presented to Latin students of “A” 
standing. Medal No. 1, to be awarded 
only to students of “A” grade in 
fourth-year Latin, is of silver, and is 
1% inches in diameter; it sells for 
$3.75. Medal No. 2 is an alternate 
fourth-year award, it is of silver, but 
is % inch in diameter, and sells for 
$1.25. Medal No. 3 is for students 
of “A” grade in second-year Latin; 
it is of bronze, is % inch in diame- 
ter, and sells for $1.25. 

All the medals bear the same de- 
sign: A winged Victory, the letters 
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Eta Sigma Phi, and the motto “Mihi 
res, non me rebus” on one side; and 
the Parthenon and the motto “Prae- 
stantia linguarum classicarum” on 
the other side. 

Teachers must certify that the stu- 
dents who are to receive the medals 
have been of “A” or go rank 
throughout the academic year. Or- 
ders should be sent at least three 
weeks before the date on which the 
medals are desired, to Professor H. 
Lloyd Stow, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville 5, Tennessee. 


CLASSICIST IN: HIBERNIA 


By Linuian B. Law er 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


MERALD VEGETATION on 
the hillsides. Purple mountains 
half hidden in the mist. Clear, cold 
waterfalls and blue lakes. Peat bogs 
and peat smoke. Thatched cottages 
with red roses against their white- 
washed walls. Heather on the moors, 
and shamrocks in the crannies of the 
roadside walls. “Round towers” built 
a thousand vears ago against the 
Danes. Fuchsia hedges. A sign in 
picturesque Gaelic letters that mean 
“Road under construction.” Jaunt- 
ing-carts. Ruined abbeys and city 
walls. Ivy-covered castles. Swans on 
the rivers, and great salmon lined up 
like soldiers in the salmon. weirs. 
Squealing white pigs and __ jostling 
cattle on the muddy “fair greens.” 
Old women in black hooded cloaks. 
Long, curving streets in the towns, 
and, in the cities, bicycles in packs 
and droves. Tweed and linen shops. 
Stately Georgian mansions. A sweet 
Irish voice announcing, in Gaelic, a 
trans-Atlantic flight at Shannon Air- 
port.—All this is Ireland today, and 
a lovely and winning place it is. 
The classicist, being but human, 
will be charmed by Ireland for itself 
alone. But he will be delighted 
further, as he goes from place to 
place; for although the island was 
never occupied by the Romans as 
was its neighbor to the East, and 
although there are no Roman ruins 
to be seen in it, the classicist in Ire- 
land will come upon an amazing 
number of things, in an amazing 
number of places, which will recall 
the Greeks and Romans vividly to 
his mind. 
Perhaps first of all the classicist 
will note similarities to ancient 
Greece. For one thing, distances are 
short in Ireland, as they are in 
Greece. It comes as something of a 
shock that on a clear day one can 
actually see Wales from southern 
Ireland, and the hills of Scotland 
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from the mountains of Mourne—just 
as one can see from one Greek is- 
land to another, across the Aegean, 
and can catch a glimpse of the Pe- 
loponnesus from the Acropolis in 
Athens. One can fly from Dublin 
across the whole island to Shannon 
in an hour; and the great cities of 
Dublin and Belfast are only two 
hours apart by train — although 
worlds apart in ideology. 

Again like Greece, Ireland is a 
country of “mountains and sea.” It 
is said that no spot in Ireland is 
more than seventy miles from the 
ocean; certainly the sea has had a 
tremendous influence upon the life, 
literature, and culture of the Irish 
people. The mountains, too, as in 
Greece, have had their effect. In 
both lands natural barriers tended 
in prehistoric times to divide the 
country into small city-states, often 
hostile. We recall the implications of 
the saying “When Greek meets 
Greek—”, and note that tribes of 
ancient Irish, too, frequently battled 
fiercely against Irishmen from neigh- 
boring settlements. 

In both Greece and Ireland, the 
city-states were in early times ruled 
by kings, advised by councils of 
nobles. It is interesting that the Irish 
kings, like those of Homeric Greece, 
served as judges as well as military 
and political leaders; that the succes- 
sion did not pass automatically from 
father to son, but rather to any 
member of the royal family named 
by the council; and that the king 
could be dethroned if he proved to 
be unworthy of his office. The city- 
states were independent of one an- 
other—although from time to time 
alliances were made for a_ particular 
purpose. In Greece, as we know, 
one state or another attained “su- 
premacy” for a time. In Ireland such 
“supremacy” seems to have gone 
further than it did in Greece; and 
one finds the High Kings at Tara, 
over a period of many centuries, as- 
serting their headship, and holding 
the sons of lesser kings as hostages, 
while still according them every lux- 
ury and honor, their hill-top 
stronghold. 

To this day the old coronation 
stone of Tara, Lia Fail, “Stone of 
Destiny,” from which the Stone of 
Scone is said to have been broken, 
still stands on the summit of the hill. 
But “Tara’s halls” are grassgrown 
mounds, and the archaeologists who 
are even now working at the site 
uncover little but scattered founda- 
tion stones of the great palace and 
banquet hall which once stood on 
its summit. 
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At Cashel, in southern Tipperary, 
the situation is vastly different. Here, 
on a commanding height, stands a 
picturesque walled citadel remark- 
ably similar in plan to that of Tir- 
yns, in southern Greece. The great 
Rock of Cashel, two hundred feet 
high and covering two acres, was the 


THE BIRTHDAY OF ROME 


According to tradition, Rome was 
founded April 21, 753 B. C. Why 
not plan a special program to cele- 
brate that event? For material see 
page 61. 


fortress of the Kings of Munster 
from the fourth to the twelfth cen- 
turies. In King Murtagh O’Brien 
gave the citadel to the Church. As at 
Tiryns, the hill is accessible on one 
side only, and the approach is pro- 
tected by a spur-wall. Again, the 
entrance gate is singularly reminis- 
cent of that at Tiryns. But here the 
similarity ends; for the great castle, 
the cathedral, the “Hall of the Vi- 
cars Choral,” King Cormac’s Chapel, 
and the round tower on the Rock of 
Cashel are far better preserved than 
are the structures on the citadel of 
Tiryns; and the graves and the Cel- 
tic cross in the cathedral grounds are 
distinctively Irish. The outlook, too, 
from the wind-swept height of 
Cashel is far more impressive—and 
more effective militarily—than that 
from Tiryns. Nevertheless, as one 
approaches the Irish stronghold one 
has a persistent feeling that he is in 
Mycenaean Greece. 

Even more striking in this respect 
are the Bronze Age tumuli to be 
found in various parts of Ireland. 
Finest of these is the great stone 
tumulus at Newgrange, on the River 
Boyne. This, one of three Bronze 
Age tombs in County Meath, is un- 
der excavation at the present time. 
It reminds the classicist vividly of 
the “beehive” tombs at Mycenae. The 
whole structure covers about an acre. 
A narrow passage over sixty feet 
long. with stone sides sloping to- 
wards the top, leads deep into the 
hillside to a great corbelled tomb- 
chamber with three alcoves. At the 
entrance, on the stone floor, is a 
carved running-spiral pattern; and 
inside the tomb are carvings in the 
same pattern, as well as in chevrons, 
concentric circles, and the labyrinth 
design which we ordinarily associate 
with Minoan Crete. 

Similar reminders of the Aegean 
civilization are encountered all over 
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the island. In the museums at Dublin 
and Belfast are very ancient stones 
carved in the labyrinth pattern; vases 
in the Cretan style, with octopus 
designs and running spirals; and a 
few double-axe heads, of local manu- 
facture, dating from the Bronze Age, 
and obviously imitations of Minoan 
originals. That these designs were re- 
tained for centuries is amply demon- 
strated by the fact that even the 
great Celtic Cross of Muiredach at 
Monasterboice, one of the two finest 
and most characteristic of the medi- 
aeval Irish crosses, carries the run- 
ning-spiral pattern on its side. Also, 
in many parts of Ireland there have 
been found Bronze Age sepulchral 
ornaments made from thin sheets of 
pure gold which, so far as appear- 
ance is concerned, might have come 
from Schliemann’s Grave Circle at 
Mycenae, but which are of native 
Irish workmanship. Ireland was rich 
in gold in this period, and exported 
gold objects to far distant lands. 


All of this indicates extensive con- 
tact among Crete, Greece, and Ire- 
land in pre-Homeric days, and leads 
the classicist to speculate upon the 
possibility of further Aegean influ- 
ence upon the customs and even the 
religion of Bronze Age Ireland. The 
Firbolgs, reputedly the earliest of 
the Celtic tribes to reach Ireland, 
are said to have come before 1500 
B. C.; also, tradition has it that they 
came from the East by way of 
Greece, where for some time they 
were enslaved by the Achaeans. There 
are further legends of prehistoric 
Greek colonies on the island—as, 
eg., those led) by Parthalon and 
Nemedios. Some of the Aegean 
elements in early Irish culture may 
indeed have been brought to the is- 
land by immigrating tribes; others 
were undoubtedly the result of trade 
with the peoples to the South. 

Such phenomena as the resem- 
blance of the Irish harp to the Greek 
and pre-Greek lyre, and the impor- 
tance of the singing minstrel in Ire- 
land, as in ancient Greece, may be 
echoes of the parent Indo-European 
culture; but they at least furnish the 
classicist with stimulating food for 
thought. (I recall a memorable eve- 
ning in a hotel parlor at Sligo, when 
local tenors wrung tears from the 
eves of the assembled company with 
a succession of Irish ballads and 
songs, from “Galway Bay” and “The 
Wearing of the Green” to “The 
Mountains of Mourne.”) Oddly 
enough, the familiar Cretan motif of 
the Great Goddess standing upon a 
pile of stones, in her aspect as 
“Mother of Mountains,” can be seen 


ae 
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today in a modern statue of the Vir- 
gin at the Mater Misericordiae Hos- 
pital in Dublin! 

Other reminders of Greece 
abound. At Aonach ‘Tailteann, for 
example, in County Meath, there 
were held the ancient Tailteann 
Games, which recall the Greek 
Olympic, Pythian, Isthmian, and 
Nemean Games. The  Tailteann 
Games were revived in 1924. Some- 
what similar is the Irish feis, which 
was originally an assembly of kings 
at Tara or elsewhere, for the making 
of laws, treaties, and agreements 
among the several states; but since 


the kings were accompanied on these 


occasions by their personal guards 
and by poets, harpists, chroniclers, 
and others, the feis came to be a 
festival featured by contests in song, 
music, dancing, and athletic prowess. 
Today one may see fine examples of 
the modern Irish feis not only in Ire- 
land, but on the Fordham University 
campus in New York City, in June 
of each vear. 

Reminiscences of Greek literature 
come frequently to mind in Ireland. 
There is, for instance, a sort of Irish 
“Helen of Troy” in the person of 
the wife of the twelfth-century king 
Tiernan O'Rourke of Breffni. The 
lady was abducted by Dermot Mac- 
Murrough, king of Leinster. Her 
husband, with help from neighboring 
kingdoms, made a military expedi- 
tion to Dermot’s land, and recovered 
his queen. It was Dermot, inciden- 
tally, who in revenge went to Eng- 
land and invited Henry II to invade 
Ireland — thereby unleashing much 
woe on his native land. Shortly 
thereafter this same Dermot became 
doubly a traitor by guiding Strong- 
bow, the Earl of Pembroke, through 
the mountain passes of County 
Wicklow, very much in the manner 
of the Greek Ephialtes, who guided 
Xerxes and his Persians through a 
secret mountain pass, thus enabling 
them to conquer the Greeks at Ther- 
mopylae. 

The theft of cattle plays a part 
in the legends of both Greek and 
Gael. It is found, for example, in 
connection with stories of the Greek 
gods Apollo and Hermes, and the 
heroes Heracles, Castor and Poly- 
deuces, Odysseus, and others. Among 
the Irish people it is the theme of 
the best-known of the Gaelic epics, 
The Cattle-Raid of Cuchulain. Other 
epic motifs are common to the poems 
of the two peoples. 

The chief Celtic deity, Cromm 
Cruaich, like Zeus, is associated with 
mountain tops. The concept of Apol- 
lo as Smintheus, “Mouse-Destroyer,” 


particularly in Asia Minor, is recalled 
by the legend that St. Columcille 
banished all rats from Tory Island, 
off the coast of Donegal. Also, 
the explanation of spectacular phe- 
nomena of nature as the work of 
gods and giants is found among both 
peoples—among the Greeks, in the 


THE IDES OF MARCH 


Julius Caesar was assassinated on 
March 15, 44 B.C. Why not plan a 
program for the Caesar class, the 
Latin Club, or the school assembly 
to commemorate this important 
event? 


story of the piling of “Pelion on 
Ossa and Ossa on Olympus,” during 
the battle of the gods and giants; and 
among the Irish in the story of the 
great rending of the earth at the 
Giants’ Causeway by the mighty 
Finn MacCoul. 

We have stressed parallels with 
things Greek, because these come 
more readily to mind in Ireland than 
do reminiscences of Rome and Ro- 
man culture. There are, however, 
some reminders of Rome. The Nation- 
al Museum and the Library of Trinity 
College, both in Dublin, and the mu- 
seum in Belfast, all contain Roman 
objects—coins, pottery, metal uten- 
sils, inscriptions, ete.—which attest 
trade with Rome or with Roman 
centers in Britain, or, possibly, raids 
upon the latter. The fine gold Celtic 
torques in the museums recall refer- 
ences to these neck ornaments in 
Roman literature and in Greek and 
Roman art. The magnificent Celtic 
brooches even bear some superficial 
resemblance to Roman and Etruscan 
brooches and “toga pins.” 

As time went on, the classical in- 
fluence on Irish culture became a 
direct thing, in many cases conscious- 
ly sought. St. Patrick and other re- 
ligious leaders paved the way for 
classical scholarship, and mediaeval 
Ireland soon was on its way to be- 
coming indeed a “land of saints and 
scholars.” The Irish Gaelic speech 
came to be written down in_ hand- 
some letters which show the influ- 
ence of the Greek alphabet as well 
as of the Latin uncial script. Ogham, 
too, that strange system of writing 
by means of groups of small incised 
lines set at varying angles against a 
vertical guide-line, is said to have 
been derived ultimately from a Greek 
cursive script. In the eighth and 
ninth centuries Ireland was a great 
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center of classical learning. Mediaeval 
manuscripts like the Book of Kells, 
reputed to be “the most beautiful 
book in the world,” and other fine 
volumes written by Irish scribes, may 
be seen in Trinity College Library 
today. 

With the Renaissance came a great 
surge of increased interest in things 
Greek all over Ireland—an interest 
that still persists, in some degree, to 
the present. From the “Doxa en 
hypsistois Theo” above the Tonic col- 
umns of St. George’s Parish Church 
in Dublin to the “Psychés iatreion” 
over a library in Armagh and _ the 
“Thalatta” on a small seaside cottage 
Portrush, Greek inscriptions 
abound. The designers of many fine 
Irish buildings have leaned heavily 
upon Greek architecture—not only 
in Dublin, but elsewhere; the great 
North Ireland Parliament buildings 
at Stormont, just outside Belfast, 
show a pronounced influence from 
the Parthenon. Greek mythology, 
too, influences modern Irish life; the 
emblem of the Coras lompair Eire- 
ann, the national transportation com- 
pany, for instance, is a conventional- 
ization of the wings of Hermes. 

Even some of the given names 
which we are inclined to look upon 
as distinctively Irish are actually 
Greek and Latin. Patrick, e.g., is the 
Latin Patricius; Terence is the Latin 
Terentius; Dennis is the Greek 
Dionysius; Latvrence is the Latin 
Laurentius; Timothy is the Greek 
Timotheos; Nora is the Latin Hon- 
ora; Eleanor is derived from the 
Greek Helene; and Kathleen is a 
Celtic diminutive of the Greek Kath- 
arina. 

The classicist in southern Ireland 
today will be deeply interested in 
the Irish Gaelic language, and will 
find himself constantly endeavoring 
to decipher it with the aid of the 
English versions that appear with it. 
Since Gaelic is, like Latin, one of 
the Indo-Furopean languages, it is 
not surprising that the classicist will 
notice some familiar elements. He 
will observe, for example, that fir is 
akin to vir, inis to insula, tir to terra, 
or to aurum, righ to reg(ent); also, 
that in both languages there is no 
word for “ves” or “no.” The Gaelic 
language is a difficult one, however, 
and there is little chance that our 
classicist will return home chattering 
in that ancient tongue! 

One last parallel: The Greek feel- 
ing of the continuity of race, tribe, 
and culture from remote prehistoric 
times finds an echo among the Irish 
people to this day. Wherever I went, 
my ancient Gaelic name was recog- 
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nized and hailed. | explained care- 
fully, all over Ireland, that my an- 
cestors had left County Leix for the 
New World in 1818. “Whisht, dar- 
lin’y’ said an old woman in Cork, 
“Ye've come home!” 


RUSSIAN AND ROMAN 


By Konrap Gries 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


HE DEATH of rulers, especi- 

ally if they are of the dictatorial 
sort, and avoid the painful publicity 
that attends the private life of the 
politically eminent in a democracy, 
is likely to be the source of much 
rumor speculation. This ten- 
dency is strengthened when reasons 
of state make it inadvisable for the 
successor of the deceased to give the 
public the full facts. A recent ex- 
ample of this very natural phenom- 
enon was brought to the attention of 
the American newspaper-reader by 
the well-known foreign correspond- 
ent Harrison EF. Salisbury. the 
second of his series of articles on 
contemporary Russia (The New 
York Times for September 20, 1954), 
Mr. Salisbury writes: “It is by no 
means impossible that Stalin was 
murdered . . . by the group of his 
close associates who now run Rus- 
sia. There is, naturally, virtually no 
way of proving this . . . However, 
many people in Moscow believe it 
is possible that the old dictator was 
‘assisted’ in his exit from mortal 
life.” 

The similarity to the situation in 
Rome at the death of Tiberius is 
startling. Tacitus (Avmnales vi, 50) 
tells how “interclusa anima creditus 
est mortalitatem explevisse; et multo 
gratantum concursu ad capienda im- 
perii primordia Gaius Caesar” (bet- 
ter known as Caligula) “egrediebatur 
cum repente adfertur redire Tiberio 
vocem ac visus vocarique qui re- 
creandae defectioni cibum adferrent. 
Pavor hinc in omnes, et ceteri passim 
dispergi, se quisque maestum aut 
nescium fingere; Caesar in silentium 
fixus a summa spe novissima ex- 
spectabat. Macro” (the prefect of 
the pretorian guard) “intrepidus 
opprimi senem iniectu multae vestis 
iubet discedique ab limine. Sic Tiber- 
ius finivit, octavo et septuagesimo 
aetatis anno.” (Stalin was 73 when 
he died.) 

But here too it was to the interest 
of the heir to the throne to conceal 
the full facts, and so what Tacitus 
tells us is but one of several variant 
versions that circulated at the time. 
Dio Cassius (Ivili, 28, 2) lays the 
chief blame for the murder upon 


Caligula, rather than upon Macro, 
Suetonius (Tib. 73) gives no fewer 
than four separate accounts, includ- 
ing one in which murder plays no 
part at all. 

The writer of Ecclesiastes certainly 
knew what he was talking about. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 
OF THE AMERICAN 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE 

The American Classical League at 
present has one Patron—Professor D. 
M. Robinson, of the University of 
Mississippi. 

Supporting Members are as fol- 
lows: Professor Walter R. Agard, 
of the University of Wisconsin; Pro- 
fessor W. J. Battle, of the University 
of Texas; William Jennings Black, 
of Hobart, Indiana; Elizabeth Clark, 
of Rantoul, Illinois; Dr. Lillian Cor- 
rigan, of Hunter College High 
School, New York City; Laura M. 
Diefenbacher, of Orange, New Jer- 
sev; Elinor Dimmy, of Baltimore, 
Maryland; Isabel V. Eno, of Wav- 
erly, lowa; Professor W. M. Hugill, 
of the University of Manitoba, Win- 
nipeg, Canada; Stephen FE. Hurley, 
of Chicago, Illinois; Professor Funice 
E. Kraft, of Western Michigan Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Leta Leslie, of Af- 
ton, Missouri; Professor Edward Y. 
Lindsay, of North Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Anna P. MacVay, of 
Athens, Ohio; James K. Moffitt, of 
Piedmont, California; Professor G. S. 
Nease, of Alfred University, Lawson 
Purdy, of Port Washington, N. Y.; 
Professor W. T. Semple, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Mrs. Madeline 
R. Story, of Brewster, Ohio; Edith 
Welsheimer, of Las Cruces, New 
Mexico; and Winifred F. Weter, of 
Seattle Pacific College. 


BOOK NOTES 


Roman Literature. By Michael Grant. 
New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1954. Pp. viii plus 297. $3.00. 
Many scholars, in many modern 

languages, and for varying types of 

readers, have written the history of 
classical Latin literature. Of those 
works with which I am_ familiar, 
none is so successful as that under 
consideration in bringing to the con- 
temporary layman a satisfying, com- 
prehensible account of what this lit- 
erature is, what constitutes its salient 
qualities, how it can be understood 
and appreciated, and why it is of 
enduring value; an account, further- 
more, written in modern idiom and 
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confined to 272 pages of text. Per- 
haps its two greatest virtues are (1) 
that Professor Grant (better known, 
incidentally, as a numismatist and 
historian than as a literary critic) 
has been wise enough to spend con- 
siderable time in clarifying basic con- 
cepts: there are, for example, ex- 
cellent pages on the meaning to the 
Romans of rhetoric, and on the con- 
trast between the ancient and the 
modern view of poetry; and (2) that 
the chronological and the topical ap- 
proaches are skillfully combined so 
that the reader receives a feeling of 
organic unity seldom given by the 
catalogue-like listings common in 
works of this scope. There are many 
other good points: the broad view 
of both the Greek antecedents and 
the mediaeval and modern utilization 
of the Latin works; the judicious in- 
clusion of biographical details; the 
apt quotations from recent critical 
literature; the fine translations — 
some of them original, the inclusion 
of the jurists and the early Fathers; 
the concluding chapter on “Survival”, 
and the appendices, including a novel 
“Who's Who” listing. 

Fairness suggests mention also of 
the few errors and failings noted. 
Tibullus is omitted from the “Who's 
Who”, on the end-paper map Borys- 
thenes appears as a city and Lug- 
dunum is located too far west; Nerva 
is called a Flavian in the list of em- 
perors on page 283; Propertius’ ref- 
erence to the Aeneid is misinter- 
preted on page 172; “Dec.” instead 
of “D.” appears as the abbreviation 
for “Decimus” (s.v. “Juvenal,” page 
288); John Gower is dated c. 1635 
instead of 1365 in the note on page 
227. There may be reason to object 
to the lack of any kind of bibliog- 
raphy, when scholars like Mackail, 
McDonald, Lucas, and Highet are 
frequently quoted by name; some 
will regret the failure to do more 
than mention Ammianus, Silius, Val- 
erius Flaccus, and Claudian. The 
errors can be corrected in a new 
edition; the lacks are perhaps justified 
in a book of this sort; really unfor- 
tunate is only the decided failure to 
bring Catullus to life: the pages de- 
voted to him are strangely pedantic 
and confused in comparison with 
the lucid writing otherwise charac- 
teristic of this outstanding contri- 
bution to the understanding in our 
day of a subject too often scorned 
and misunderstood. —K.G. 
Statius: Achilleid. Edited with Intro- 

duction, Apparatus Criticus, and 

Notes by O. A. W. Dilke. Cam- 

bridge: At the University Press, 

1954. Pp. vii plus 162. $4.25. 
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This excellent critical and anno- 
tated edition of a little known yet 
not unattractive Silver Latin epic is 
the first of its kind to appear in Eng- 
lish. The thorough introduction (pp. 
3-28) covers the poet’s life and in- 
fluence, the usual items concerning 
the poem, such as the date of its 
composition, its theme and sources, 
its language and style; and the manu- 
scripts. It also contains what seems 
to be an exhaustive bibliography, ar- 
ranged chronologically by topics 
(e.g., “Translations,” “Relationship 
with Other Poets,” “Textual Criti- 
cism”). The Latin text, with the 
critical apparatus, occupies pages 31 
through 75; the notes, pages 79-151, 
take up almost twice as much space. 
A good index closes the volume. 

The Flavian poet P. Papinius Sta- 
tius is better known for his collec- 
tion of occasional poems, the Silvae, 
and his imitative epic on the story 
of the Seven against Thebes, than 
he is for this fragment (ca. 1125 
lines) on the life of Achilles. Yet it 
contains passages of “a freshness and 
vividness of language only rarely en- 
countered in the twelve books of the 
Thebaid” (p. v). In addition, as 
Mozley puts it in the introduction 
to the Loeb Library edition (p. 
xxviil), “The poet’s style is simpler 
and less artificial . . . and the narra- 
tive flows more evenly.” What is ex- 
tant concerns mainly the stay of the 
hero, disguised—rather improbably— 
as a girl, on the island of Scyros, 
where his mother Thetis had hidden 
him in her frantic efforts to prevent 
him from joining the Greek army 
at Troy. Statius’ version is well 
worth reading, especially in this edi- 
tion, with its helpful notes. Occa- 
sionally the Latin would bear further 
clarification (e.g., why is Olympus 
called humili in i, 689? how is aptum 
in i, 780 to be interpreted? is there 
a parallel for the use of the present 
in ii, $7: jam tunc promitteris?) The 
interpretation of talem in i, 865 Is 
surely wrong. And the one misprint 
is a serious one: read imperiosus for 
insidiosus in i, 72. —K.G. 
Pliny—Natural History IX. With an 

English Translation by H. Rack- 

ham. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 

Harvard University Press; London: 

William Heinemann, Ltd., 1952. 

Pp. 421. $3.00. 

This, the ninth volume in the ser- 
ies of ten which will cover the whole 
of Pliny the Elder’s encyclopaedic 
work, includes Books XXXIII, 
XXXIV, and XXXV, an index of 
artists, a “museographic index,” and 
an index of minerals. Subjects 
treated in Books XXXIII and XXXIV 


are metals and interesting objects 
made of metal, famous metal statues, 
outstanding artists who worked in 
metal (including the great Myron, 
Polycleitus, Pheidias, Praxiteles, 
Scopas, and Lysippus) and anecdotes 
about them; also, the smelting of 
metals, blends of metals, impurities of 
metals, and rusts. Book XXXV_ deals 
with painting and pigments, fam- 
ous portraits, renowned painters and 
stories about them, women artists, 
pottery, and various useful earths. 
As always in the case of Pliny, 
the volume offers a great body of 
interesting information, presented 
with sound scholarship and in_at- 
tractive form. —L.B.L. 


KNOW OF AN OPENING? 


The success of the League’s teach- 
er placement service depends upon 
the extent to which prospective em- 
plovers are informed about this serv- 
ice. Heads of classical departments 
and directors of placement bureaus 
are earnestly requested to refer to 
the Director of the Service Bureau 
any prospective emplovers whose re- 
quests for teachers of Latin or Greek 
they themselves are not able to fill. 
For full information about this Place- 
ment Service, see THe CLrassicar 
OvrLook for October, 1954 (page 3). 


} NOTES AND NOTICES 


Two new scholarships for summer 
study abroad may now be added to 
the list which appeared in our Jan- 
uary issue (page 34). The John 
White Field Scholarship, for study 
in the Summer Session of the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, awards $500 to the success- 
ful candidate. In addition, the Amer- 
ican School will add a stipend of 
$250 to this scholar and to the holder 
of any other summer scholarship 
to the school. Further information 
may be obtained from Professor 
Louis E. Lord, Bureau of University 
Travel, 11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 
Also, Victoria College of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto now offers its 
students a traveling scholarship of 
the value of $1000, for the Summer 
Session of the American Academy 
in Rome or (with special permis- 
sion) the American School of Classi- 
cal Studies in Athens. This scholar- 
ship will be awarded biennially. Pref- 
erence will be given applicants who 
declare their intention to enter a 
teaching career in the Ontario sec- 
ondary schools. Professor H. G. 
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Robertson, of Victoria College, To- 
ronto 5, Canada, will furnish further 
details upon request. 

The forty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Classical Association of New 
England will be held at the Loomis 
School, Windsor, Connecticut, 
March 18-19, 1955. 

The Teachers of Classics in New 
England held their twenty-fifth an- 
nual meeting on January 22, 1955, in 
the house of the Signet Society in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South will hold its 
annual meeting in the Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago, on April 7, 8, and 9. 

The Classical Association of the 
Atlantic States will meet in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on April 2g and 30. 

The Fighth University of Ken- 
tucky Foreign Language Conference 
will be held in Lexington on April 
28, 29, and 30. This Conference 
customarily attracts teachers and 
others from thirty or more states, 
and several foreign countries. 

New officers of the Archaeolog- 
ical Institute of America are as fol- 
lows: President, Henry T. Rowell; 
Vice-President, Carl W.  Blegen; 
General Secretary, Cedric Boulter; 
Recorder, Christine Alexander. 

The Classical Association of Vic- 
toria, in Australia, has published as 
a pamphlet P. A. Seymour’s brilliant 
address, “Thucydides as a Guide for 
Statesmen.” 

column written recently by 
James F. Looby, Education Editor 
of The Hartford Courant, has been 
reprinted by the paper. It is headed 
“Popularity No Criterion of Success 
—Latin, Greek Studies Case in Point.” 
In the column Mr. Looby quotes 
from a recent article on the Gregor- 
ian University in Rome: “A_ blond, 
blue-eved boy from Kansas and a 
coal-black boy from the Congo find 
they can talk to each other and un- 
derstand the lecture of a dark-eyed 
Spaniard or a fair-haired Hollander 
in the professor's chair by means of 
a universal language which is far 
from dead, especially in this place, 
and which still goes by the name 
Latin.” A copy of the column may 
be obtained from Mr. Looby at The 
Hartford Courant, Hartford 1, Con- 
necticut. 

Examinations the competition 
for the George Emerson Lowell 
Classics Prize at Harvard University 
and the James Woolson Classics Prize 
at Radcliffe College will be held 
during April. Students who plan to 
enter in the fall of 1955 are eligible. 
The prizes vary from $100 upwards, 
depending upon the financial need of 
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the recipient. Full information may 
be obtained from the Committee on 
Scholarships, 20 University Hall, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

The twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention of Eta Sigma Phi, national 
honorary classics fraternity, will be 
held at Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, April 15 
and 16. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, = 
cannot fill your order. Please use stam 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made payable to the American Classical 
League. fa personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the = bask service charge. you 
— defer payment, please pay within 30 

ays 

should done carefully, by 
number, title, poster, mimeograph, 
ne. etc.). By ordered from the 
ervice Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
—— it cannot absorb losses such as 


Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to an add 20c for 
s al-handling postage 
4 oe of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


W. L. CARR, Director 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material: 
APRIL PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 
.A trip through Roman history. 
A burlesque sketch, which may 
be used for celebrating the birth- 
day of Rome (April 21). 1 
reader, 2 or 3 off-stage “sound 
effects men.” 15¢ 
581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
birthday of Rome. 15¢ 
601. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with par- 
odied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 
637.An “April Fool” program for 
the Classical Club. Taken in part 
from Tue 
for April, 1944. 20¢ 
EASTER 
Mimeographs 
252. Parts of a liturgical play in Latin 
from the tenth century. 10¢ 
426.An Easter pageant in Latin. 
Tableaux. 20¢ 
660. The twilight of the gods. A 
playlet in one act. By Louise 
Lincoln. The Emperor Constan- 
tine’s spirit appears at a meeting 
of the Olympian deities and pre- 
dicts the triumph of Christianity 


over paganism. 7 boys and 6 
girls, 20 minutes. 20¢ 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LATIN WEEK 
Thirty-six suggestions with a_ list 
of items suitable for exhibits. Pre- 
pared by Jonah W. D. Skiles. Order 
as Mimeograph 687. 15¢ 
LATIN WEEK BADGE 
The Service Bureau is making 
available for general use a Latin 
Week Badge designed by Miss Isa- 
belle Schwertmann of the Kirkwood 
(Mo.) High School. The badge is 
made of sturdy gold-colored card- 
board, circular in form and 4 inches 
in diameter. It carries a picture of 
the Pantheon at Rome and the words 
“Latin Week” printed in purple. The 
badge is perforated at the top for 
attachment by pin or ribbon. Price, 
3¢ each in quantities of 10 or more. 
A LATIN CALENDAR 
A beautifully illustrated 16” x 25” 
wall calendar employing the Roman 
method of indicating the days of 
each month of the year 1955. The 
pictures are those used in the Service 
Bureau calendar for 1949. $1.25. 
PLAYS IN ENGLISH 
For an up-to-date list of plays in 
English, see THe Crassicat, OuTLOOK 
for February, 1955, pages 49-51. 
PLAYS IN LATIN 
For an up-to-date list of plays in 
Latin send for free classified list. 
RADIO AND OTHER PROGRAMS 
For an up-to-date list of radio and 
other programs see THr CLassicat 
OvtLook for November, 1954, pages 
21-22. 
PROJECTS 
Mimeographs 
15.Outline for a Vergil illustration 
book of too pages. 5¢ 
23. Topics for a Roman life exhibit. 
5¢ 
77. Types of derivative notebooks. 
5¢ 
119. How to make a Roman toga. 15¢ 
171. How the Romans dressed 
(printed illustrated folder). 25¢ 
172. The Roman house (printed il- 
lustrated folder). 25¢ 
286. Cicero and his times: An out- 
line for a class project. 5¢ 
308. Latin notebooks. 1o0¢ 
316. Headings for a notebook in the 
junior high school. 5¢ 
328. “Open House” in the Latin De- 
partment. 15¢ 
346. Plan for a Vergil notebook. 15¢ 
351. Supplementary activities of in- 
terest to Latin clubs. 15¢ 
357. The diary of Jason. A sugges- 
tion to the Vergil pupil. 5¢ 
406. A Roman style show. 20¢ 
418. Directions for making attractive 
posters for the bulletin board. 
15¢ 
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434. Directions for making a costume 
of a Roman legionary. 5¢ 
436. A Latin room: Suggestions for 
design. 20¢ 
454. Suggestions for making and 
costuming Roman dolls and an 
evaluation of the project. 15¢ 
482. Possibilities for project work in 
connection with Latin and Greek 
in the junior and senior high 
schools. 1o¢ 
485. Family groups of Latin-derived 
English words that can be illus- 
trated on posters. 10¢ 
493. Titles for the headings of pages 
in a scrapbook entitled “Practical 
Uses of Latin.” 10¢ 
522. Directions for the construction 
of marionettes and stage. 15¢ 
536. Mottoes of the United States 
arranged for high-school stu- 
dents. 15¢ 
538. A list of the state flowers of the 
United States, together with their 
classical names: Suggestions for 
a project. 25¢ 
558. A list of sixteen projects for the 
Caesar class. 5¢ 
559. A list of twelve projects for the 
Vergil class. 5¢ 
561. Bulletin on bulletin boards. 1o0¢ 
564.4 Roman forum of plaster. 1o¢ 
566. The loves of Jupiter: Directions 
for making hand puppets. 10¢ 
687. Suggestions for Latin Week. 
Thirty-six suggestions. Also list 
of items suitable for exhibits. 15¢ 
Supplement 
48. Concrete directions for making 
a model of a Roman house. 10¢ 
A ROMAN KITCHEN 
Cut-out model of a Roman kitch- 
en. A cardboard model which, when 
assembled, measures approximately 
1742” x 13” 14”. The various sections 
and pieces are to be cut out, folded, 
and glued together. Simple directions 
for assembling and coloring are in- 
cluded. $1.00. 
COSTUMING OF CLASSICAL PLAYS 
Mimeographs 
63.Roman dress. 25¢ 
119. How to make a Roman toga. 
15¢ 
171. How the Romans dressed. 25¢ 
222. The presentation of simple Latin 
plays in high school. 15¢ 
407. Dimensions for Greek costumes. 
10¢ 
434. Directions for making the cos- 
tume of a Roman legionary sol- 
dier. 5¢ 
The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following material previously an- 
nounced: 
A GUIDANCE PAMPHLET 
“What about Latin?” is the title 
of an attractive twelve-page pamph- 
let recently published. It was pre- 
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pared by a special committee of the 
American Philological Association. It 
should be placed in the hands of 
every adviser of students in our sec- 
ondary schools. A copy will be sent 
free to any school counselor on re- 
ceipt of a stamped and addressed 4's 
by g'2 envelope. Additional copies 
may be obtained at 10¢ each post- 
paid. 
PINOCULUS 

A Latin version of Pinocchio. An 
American edition with notes and 
vocabulary. $2.10. 

TEACHING FIRST-YEAR LATIN 

A hard-cover book of 280 pages 
prepared by a group of Ohio teach- 
ers and published by the Ohio Clas- 
sical Conference in 1938. Price, 
while the supply lasts, $1.00. 

WITH THE EAGLES 

A new printing of Paul L. Ander- 
son’s With the Eagles, a long-time 
“best seller” for Caesar students, is 
now available from the Service 
Bureau. $1.00. 

A LATIN CLUB 

The seventh edition of Bulletin 
XIE (The Latin Club) by Lillian B. 
Lawler is still available at 75¢ a 
copy. 

WHY STUDY LATIN IN SCHOOL? 

This attractively printed booklet 

presents the answers of &4 university 


or college executives to the question, 
“Why Study Latin in School?” Pri- 
marily addressed to high-school stu- 
dents, it should also be given wide 
circulation among school administra- 
tors and student counselors. Order 
as Pamphlet 52. 25¢ each; for 5 or 
more copies, 20¢ each, 
A CATALOGUE OF VISUAL AIDS 

Lists visual aids (bibliographies, 
casts, films, filmstrips, magazines, 
maps, models, pamphlets, small books 
and guides, pictures, post cards, and 
slides: with index of producers and 
their addresses) for teaching the Civ- 
ilization, History, Art, Archaeology, 
and Literature of Egypt, the Bible 
Lands, Mesopotamia, Greece, Rome, 
and Pre-Colonial America. Compiled 
for the Archaeological Institute of 
America by Dorothy Burr Thomp- 
son. 

CLASSICAL LANGUAGES IN 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 

The Service Bureau is making gen- 
erally available an address delivered 
by Dr. L. R. Lind before the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and published in the 
Summer, 1953, number of The Scal- 
pel. This is a document which should 
be placed in the hands of every ad- 
viser of pre-medical students. Order 
as Mimeograph 685. 30¢ 
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CLASSICS IN 
HU MANITIES-CURRICULA 

The Service Bureau has for sale 
Bulletin XXXI, the full report of an 
American Classical League Special 
Committee which for four years in- 
vestigated the place of the classics in 
the various types of “Humanities” 
courses in the college and universities 
of the country. 30¢ 


LATIN WORD LIsI 


Contains all the Latin words pre- 
scribed by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board for the first, second 
and third years, with English mean- 
ings. Prepared by John K. Colby. s0¢ 


FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 


Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Gifts and 
Awards, Latin Clubs, Latin Games, 
Miscellaneous, Pictures (Rome and 
the Romans; Classical Mythology ), 
Plays in English, Plays in Latin, 
Projects, Radio and Other Programs, 
Rome and the Romans, Special Days, 
Supplementary Reading in Latin and 
in English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil, Word Study. 


verse . 


Gallic war . 


War Commentaries 


A brilliant modern translation by JOHN WARRINGTON. “He has not hesitated to 
‘elucidate obscurities by paraphrase’, to give all places when possible their present 
names, and to employ the most modern English idioms to capture the vigor of the 
original . . . I cannot thank Mr. Warrington enough for breathing life into Caesar’s 
. . De Bello Gallico has become a new book, tragically, stirringly con- 
temporary.”—JOHN MASON BROWN, Saturday Review. “The best English translation 
I have ever seen.”—s. G. BRADY, The Classical Journal. No. 702. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY—the world’s most comprehensive collection of reprints— 
contains hundreds of great books available in no other inexpensive edition. Send 


Outstanding editions and translations of the classics—Available only in 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
$1.65 each 


Juvenal’s Satires and the Satires of Persius 


First complete translation revised from the Gifford Edition by JOHN WARRING- 
TON. Introduction by Professor H. J. Rose of Edinburgh. Unique, up-to-date edition 
of vigorous works by two of the world’s greatest masters of satire. No. 997 


The Odyssey 


A clear modern translation by S. O. ANDREWS, who “has managed to combine 
the merits of an accurate prose translation with the pleasures of skillful narrative 
.. An Odyssey that can be read with sustained enjoyment.”—BEN RAY RED- 
MAN, Saturday Review. No. 454 


By Homer 


By Julius Caesar 


for free catalogue. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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AMICUS FIDELIS 


(by Albertine M. E. Larson) 
A VADE-MECUM 


for high school Latin students 


1) Remarkably simplifies translation of high school 
Latin 


2) Explains in simple, understandable language 
features usually found most difficult 


3) Recommended especially for students of second 
year Latin 


4) A good foundation for further study 


Price $1.00 


Albertine Larson 
605 No. Marguerita Ave., Apt. 3 


Alhambra, California 
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The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Announces the Seventeenth Session of the 


INSTITUTE ON THE 
TEACHING OF LATIN 


Three Weeks: 


JUNE 27 THROUGH JULY 15 


LECTURES and DISCUSSIONS upon curricular prob- 
lems, the selection and organization of mater- 
ials and activities, teaching procedures, appli- 
cation of linguistic methods to learning, and 
related topics 


DRILL in the use of oral Latin and in direct com- 
prehension of reading 


OBSERVATION of a demonstration class in first-year 
Latin applying modern methods to teaching 


AFTERNOON WORKSHOP for the development of 
group projects related to instruction; with em- 
phasis upon the use of audio-visual equipment, 
materials, and procedures 


For SPECIAL BULLETIN, address 
DR. A. P. WAGENER, Director 


READING FILMSTRIPS FOR USING 
LATIN—BOOK ONE 


By special arrangement with Scott, Foresman & Co. 


Another dynamic teaching aid from the workshop of RICHARD 
H. WALKER, first to create and publish recordings and readings 
filmstrips for your Latin classroom. 

The lead stories of USING LATIN, BOOK ONE on 35mm film- 
strips, edited linguistically by Waldo E. Sweet, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. They will help your students to read Latin 
correctly and naturally as the Romans themselves thought, 
wrote and read. 

These FILMSTRIPS are an excellent supplement for fast sight 
reading and review. They focus attention of the entire class 
and offer complete teacher control. 

PERFECT ADDITIONAL SIGHT READING 
TO GO WITH ANY TEXT. 


1. Lessons 19 8. Lessons 55-61 
2. Lessons 10-18 9%. Lessons 62-66 
Lessons 19-26 10. Lessons 67-72 
[] 4. Lessons 27-33 [} 11. Lessons 73-78 
5. Lessons 34-40 [] 12. Lessons 79-83 
oO . Lessons 41-47 [] 13. Lessons 84-88 
7. Lessons 48-54 14. Lessons 89-95 


Individual strips at $3.00—Complete Set $40.00 
Teacher's Manual $1.00—Free with Complete Set 
Enclosed find payment of $ for filmstrips. 
Send complete set at $40.00 and charge school. 


Name 


Position 
School 
City 
State 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 


RICHARD H. WALKER, Pres. 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


LATIN TEACHERS 


participate in the 


First New England 


LATIN WORKSHOP 


Tufts College Summer School 
in cooperation with 


The Classical Association of New England 


July 5-22, 1955 


Guest lecturers—Exhibits—Museum trips 
Recreational Facilities—-Summer Theater 


Suburban Campus in Historic Metropolitan Boston 


For information write: 


PROFESSOR VAN L. JOHNSON 
TUFTS COLLEGE 
MEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


| 


